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Escuela Experimental de Desarrollo 


Lloyd N. Yepsen 


The Experimental Development School was formed as the 
beginning of education for the retarded in the Republic of Chile. 
The purpose of the school is dual since it serves as a demonstra- 
tion school and a training school for teachers of children in 
need of differential education. 

The school is situated in the center of Santiago, the capitol 
and the largest center of population in the country, at the foot 
of Cerro Santa Lucia. Cerro Santa Lucia is one of the beauty 
spots of the city being a hill rising abruptly to a height of more 
than two hundred and fifty feet and covers probably seven or 
more acres. It has been beautifully landscaped. — 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In January 1929 we received a request from the Chilean 
Ambassador, Honorable Carlos Davila, for someone who could spend a year 
in Chile acting as adviser to the Minister of Education in matters relating 
to retarded and feeble-minded children. 

It was specifically stated that the Government wanted someone “from 
Vineland,” thoroughly familiar with this work. After due consideration 
the choice fell upon Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen first assistant to Dr. Doll and 
head of the clinical service in our laboratory. 

Mr. Yepsen has shown that he is well fitted to lay out and get well 
under way a successful program for the Government. Children have had 
to be tested and the tests evaluated. Special classes have been established 
and teachers trained to take care of these classes. All of this of course has 
led to real consideration of the question of the establishing of an institution 
for the feeble-minded. This will undoubtedly come in the not too distant 
future. 

Some idea of the magnitude of Mr. Yepsen’s task may be had when we 
remember that he was working in a strange language and that tests and 
examinations had to be translated into Spanish. Only the hearty coopera- 
pe ote the Chilean officials made possible the work that has been accom- 
plished. 

The officials of The Training School are proud that we have this share 
in the further development of education in our progressive sister of the 
Southern Hemisphere and we are glad that one of our staff has so signally 
succeeded in his work. 
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The school plant, while old, is admirably suited to the use 
to which it has been put. Being one of the few government 
owned school buildings in the city, repairs and alterations are 
more easily made. The building is a one floor structure con- 
taining nine rooms, six of which, including the kitchen, are used 
for classrooms. The other three are used as the office, store- 
room and library. There is a theatre which will seat approxi- 
mately four hundred and which, by means of specially designed 
collapsible tables, is used as the dining room; an outdoor gym- 
nasium, having a wooden floor and two patios. Adjacent to 
and connected with the school is another building of two floors, 
the upper floor is used as a pedagogical museum while the lower 
floor is used for the clinics. One room is used for a medical 
clinic, another for a dental clinic and three others are used by 
the psychological clinic. 

The staff of the school was selected from a large group of 
applicants on the basis of previous training and successful ex- 
perience. During the year just finished the staff has consisted 
of Senor Felindo Torres Silva, Sub-Director; Senora Hertha 
Fehrenberg, a well trained and experienced woman having had 
several years of experience in Germany, as chief teacher; eight 
teachers in training, two student teachers and one student so- 
cial worker, who are working for their certificates, a visiting 
physical education teacher, social worker, physician, dentist, 
dental assistant, assistant in the psychological clinic, dietician, 
cook, and porteros. 


The first class organized July 15, 1929 was the “Unit 
Class.” This class is composed of boys and girls below the life 
age of 11.5 years. It functions as a unit since all training is 
given the children by a single teacher. The purpose of this 
class is to demonstrate how the problem of the retarded may 
be met in the ordinary primary school by the formation of a 
class of this type. It has also become the “proving ground” 
for all the teachers since we have found that the best test of 
the teacher, in training, is the manner in which she is able to 
conduct this class. In all respects this is a typical special class 
for the retarded, for in the group of fifteen are to be found all 
the problems of the ordinary special class—the grossly retarded, 
the highly nervous child, the deaf but not normal child, the 
child who may be aphasic, the rachitic, and all the rest. 
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The remainder of the school was opened the middle of 
October. It is organized on the departmental plan for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the function of a centralized school for 
the retarded. The classes move from room to room as is cus- 
tomary in schools of this type. 

The number of pupils enrolled during the year which closed 
December 21, 1929 was fifty four. While this number is small, 
particularly in view of the staff, it was deemed best to keep the 
number down during the experimental period and since the 
teachers were not experienced. The children are more or less 
equally divided as to sex and they range in life age from five to 
seventeen years. The initial classification is made on the basis 
of life age, the dividing line being placed at 11.5 years. Below 
the age of 11.5 years, if it is necessary, both boys and girls may 
be placed in the same class but above that age the wisdom of 
making the division at 11.5 years was clearly demonstrated. 
Chile has not accepted co-education and so the problem may 
not be met in the regular schools when the special classes are 
established in them. 

The following table summarizes some of the information 
available on the first 50 cases enrolled— 


Variable Average Range 

Life age 12.1 years 5-17 years 
Binet test age 7.2 2-12 years 
Grade reached i 0-4 

Grade should have been in ac- 

cording to age 5.4 0-10 (see note) 

Total number of years retarded 189 0-8 

Actual number of repetitions 85 0-6 


Note—The Chilean child spends six years in the Primary 

School and then advances to the Humanidades. 

The attainment of these children in reading and arithmetic 
as measured by a specially constructed Educational Attain- 
ments Scale which was provisionally standardized in the public 
schools is indicated in the following table— 


READING ARITHMETIC 
Inferior to 1st year 21 23 
Equal to year 1-2 6 19 
Equal to year 2-3 0 5 
Equal to year 3-4 3 3 
Equal to year 4-5 and better 20 0° 
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The range of ages for those unable to read and unable to 
do arithmetic, excluding the two cases below the compulsory 
school age of sever years, is eight to sixteen years. 


The above information is given to illustrate that the type 
of child is not signally different from the same type in the 
United States and other countries where studies have been made. 


One of the significant phases of the work has been the train- 
ing given to the girls over 11.5 years of age. These girls are 
nearing the age at which girls in this country go to work. Many 
of them will enter homes to do domestic work, others will soon 
marry. Since many of the children come from distant parts 
of the city and remain in the school from nine in the morning 
until four in the afternoon, necessitates the serving of the noon- 
day meal or “almurzo.” Also in the mid-morning, upon recom- 
mendation of the physician, children in need of special food 
are given a special “desayuno,” or breakfast, and in the after- 
noon the regular Chilean afternoon meal or “once’”’ is served to 
all the children. A modern, well arranged, and splendidly equip- 
ped kitchen has been provided. The class of sixteen girls assist 
in the preparation of all meals and as rapidly as they are able 
to take over the work, carry the preparation of the dishes to 
completion. They also serve as waitresses in the dining room 
during the meals and as helpers in the kitchen during and after 
the meals. Many of the activities of these girls and others in 
the school have been tied up to this one project. They have 
made all the table covers, napkins, doilies, and serving caps in 
the “Labores Feminines” room. Other classes have made their 
contributions such as preparing firewood, painting and waxing 
floors, making napkin rings and wooden plates for hot dishes, 
vases for the tables and pictures for the walls. 


No attempt will be made to go further into the type of work 
that is being done, the social studies, the work of the physician 
and the dentist, the psychological clinic which has under way 
the standardization of tests, and the other varied activities of 
the school. 

One word should be said regarding the training of the 
teachers, since that is vital to the furtherance of the work in 
the country. With the large staff it has been possible to train 
the teachers ‘individually. Each teacher has had a definite 
schedule worked out so that it has been possible for her to 
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receive training in branches other than her speciality. This 
has included a period of observation followed by a period of 
teaching under supervision which has worked out very well 
during the past months. In addition each teacher has had a 
period of time in the “Unit Class,” this has meant that all 
the teachers have had training in all the types of work that 
have been covered during the past months. They have also 
assisted in the preparation of forms and the work of the psy- 
chological clinic. 

These teachers are now ready to take over special classes 
for the retarded in the primary schools of the city. Another 
group of teachers will then be brought in for a training period 
of two months when they will be placed in new classes. An 
effort will be made to have these teachers come from the pro- 
vinces so that the work will be opened up throughout the coun- 
try. The supervision of the teachers taking new classes in the 
city will be carried on from this school. 

No conclusion can be reached regarding the problem of the 
retarded in Chile. Preliminary studies seem to indicate that 
the problem is a grave one and in need of serious study. There 
is a great dropping out in the earlier grades as is shown in the 
following table which gives the enumeration of the enrollment 
of boys in one school. This school is in the poorest district 
of the city and so the problem may be complicated with mental 
retardation but we are unable to say since our study of the 
school has not been completed. 


ENROLLMENT IN A SCHOOL FOR Boys 


First year 115 
Second year 62 
Third year 49 
Fourth year 15 
Fifth year 18 
Sixth year 13 


What does scholastic retardation mean in Chile? The psy- 
chological clinic is studying the problem but a conclusion cannot 
be reached now. There is little doubt however of a definite 
problem here but for the present all efforts will have to be di- 
rected toward caring for those obviously in need of the differ- 
ential education offered in a class or school for the retarded. 
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Winning the Interest of Children 
Iva Bennett Finley 


Educational Department, The Training School at Vineland 


What can we give the child to do that will be of interest 
and at the same time have instructional value? This is a very 
real question which faces every teacher. We know that if we 
can secure the child’s interest the battle is half won, for con- 
centration is dependent upon interest and success in training 
is the result of concentration. 

But you will say that lessons attractive to some children 
may be absolutely uninteresting to others. This may be true 
but in our needlework classes, made up of girls of different ages 
and interests, we have been able to maintain interest until suc- 
cessful results have been obtained. Our methods are simple 
but practical. 

Helen is entering the needlework class for the first time. 
She is twelve years old and is enrolled in a class of junior girls 
who are members of this class for one hour each morning. 
Helen is shown the articles which the other little girls are mak- 
ing, such as dolls’ clothes, oil cloth kittens, chickens, bunnies, 
pretty colored holders and little work bags. She is then asked 
what she would like to make. At first she thinks that she 
would like to make a doll’s dress like the one which Betty is 
making. But after looking at Frances’s holder made with a 
pretty cross stitch design embroidered on it, she decides that 
she would like to make a holder, only prefers it to be green. 
Green we find is Helen’s favorite color and as soon as she is 
told that she may make a green holder her interest is cap- 
tured. She is at once given the desired material, green and 
white checked gingham and, with a large eyed needle which she 
is able to thread, she is ready to begin her work. 

At first she handles the material and tools awkwardly and 
finds it difficult to put her needle in the right place. But she 
is so pleased to see that she is making a real article that she 
never loses interest, even though her work fails to look exactly 
as it should and as she would like it to look. Experience has 
taught us that no matter how poorly a child sews, when given 
a real article to work on, instead of a scrap of material to prac- 
tice stitches on, she is more interested in her work and in con- 
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sequence produces better results. Helen is already proud of 
her holder and is thinking about how it is going to look when 
it is put on display in the glass exhibit case or perhaps kept 
for the Annual Day exhibition. 

All of our girls look forward to having something real nice 
to show to their friends who come to visit us on this special 
day. They are likewise delighted to help with contributions 
for the Christmas Store Day which has become a real event in 
The Training School. 


Color plays a real part in winning the interest of most 
every little girl reporting to my classes and a new child start- 
ing to sew should be given bright colored materials with which 
to work. As far as possible every child should be privileged 
to choose her own colors. Bright colors, red, blue, yellow and 
green attract most children and tend to hold their interest. 
The same desire for color is noted with the older girls as well. 
This is not surprising for who of us wishes to work on unat- 
tractive colorless material if we may have that which is bright 
and colorful? 


Today one may go to our department stores and for a 
small sum purchase pretty flowered prints or plain colored goods 
which will make up into lovely summer dresses. These cost 
no more than do the dull and unattractive materials. Our girls 
are all privileged to buy their school made dresses for the price 
of the goods and this idea of possession is never forgotten when 
they are working on their dresses. 

Competition with each other or with their former efforts 
plays a very important part in the securing of interest. Ruth 
and Mabel are working eagerly and steadily on laundry bags, 
Ruth is making a yellow one and Mabel a blue one. We com- 
pare their work and find only slight differences. We then com- 
pare the work on these two bags with their work of a year ago 
and marked improvement is noted and we feel there is a rea- 
son. These two girls, enrolled in the same class, seemed to be 
losing interest in their work and were fast becoming careless 
about the neatness of their sewing. One day we decided that 
a contest was just what was needed to stimulate their interest. 
We stressed the idea to the class that it was not speed but neat, 
careful work that counted most. These two girls got the con- 
test idea and each put forth real effort to out rival the other 
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and to make her garment look the best. By the time the con- 
test had ended the girls had improved so very much in their 
ability to sew and had fulfilled so carefully the requirements of 
the contest that the judges found it difficult to decide upon the 
winner and both were given a prize. This sealed a compact by 
the girls that they would never repeat their careless attitude 
toward their sewing, thus proving to all concerned that a com- 
petition does stimulate interest and interest once aroused leads 


to better effort. 

Deserved praise also goes a long way towards encouraging 
our children to be careful workers and in keeping up their 
interest in what may become a somewhat tedious lesson, “That’s 
just fine and now we are going to do the other seam of this 
dollie’s dress just as well as we did the other one and maybe 
a wee bit better.” Or, “You are going to be able to sew just 
as nicely as Rosella sews if you just keep right on trying.” 
Such words of praise and encouragement are seldom wasted on 
children and if we also remember to emphasize the good points 
and to overlook the undesirable ones, by and by the teacher is 
rewarded by finding that her children are actually doing tasks 
which in the beginning would have seemed to be quite unbeliev- 
able feats of achievement. 

Initiative on the part of the child is another factor which 
we always encourage. For example—when a child says, “I 
would like to make a dress or an apron for myself” this is 
always an indication that the child is interested and if we can 
foster this idea the child will try harder and the quality of ef- 
fort will be increased accordingly. 

Jane and Peggy had been looking forward to making 
dresses for themselves. They searched the fashion books until 
they found a style which suited them. We then took paper and 
did a simple form of drafting. Jane selected a floral design 
of material for her dress and Peggy chose a pretty shade of 
blue broadcloth. These girls have had a great deal of training 
and needed very little help in assembling their dresses. They 
are proud of their ability and of the privilege of selecting and 
making their own patterns and are now looking forward to the 
time when they will be wearing dresses made by themselves, of 
a style selected by themselves. 
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Some children lose interest in their work very easily. To 
them we give articles to make which can be finished in a few 
short lessons. This enables them to have a change of work 
every little while and in this way we are able to keep up their 
interest in needlework for longer periods of time. A little 
change is necessary for all of my children and when given a 
suitable change of work they go back to their real tasks with 
renewed interest and enthusiasm. 

Embroidery is a phase of needlework which I use as a 
means of recreation and reward and as every girl likes to make 
things look pretty, I find that the privilege of “dolling up” as 
they call it, such garments as underwear, school aprons, dresses 
etc., acts as a real incentive. We try to remember this when 
teaching needlework to the younger children especially. 

It is not possible to state any one way that will gain and 
hold the interest of all children in a class but perhaps these 
may be suggestive and if others will tell what they do it may 
be helpful eventually. 


To briefly summarize: 

1. Let the children make something for somebody as 
the very beginning lesson. 

2. Teach them the fundamentals of sewing as sewing, 
not as fundamentals. 

3. Introduce new stitches in making new articles. 

4. Color discrimination is worthy of consideration. 

5. Interest is inspired by letting them select their own 
models. 
A change of work is advisable. 
Embellishments, embroidery, etc., are helpful. 
Let them select, produce and own. 
Competition is stimulating. 
Commendation is absolutely necessary. 


SOKMNE 
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Vocational Guidance for the Mentally Defective 
Report of Program 


As part of the program of its annual meeting, held at At- 
lantic City, February 20 - 22, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association held a section meeting at The Training School on 
Saturday afternoon, February 22, on the topic “Vocational Guid- 
ance for the Mentally Defective.” Members and guests of the 
International Council for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, whose annual meeting took place in Philadelphia during 
the week of February 16, were invited to attend as guests of 
The Training School and the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. 

The visitors, numbering nearly three hundred, made a tour 
of the institution until three o’clock, at which time the meeting 
was called to order in Garrison Hall by Dr. Edgar A. Doll, 
Chairman, who introduced E. R. Johnstone, Director of The 
Training School. 

Mr. Johnstone extended a cordial welcome, and urged furth- 
er visitation. He estimated that probably not more than ten 
persons in every hundred know much about mental deficiency, 
and that perhaps only one out of that ten is as familiar with 
the subject as he should be. The institutions for the mentally 
deficient are doing immensely important work, which requires 
and merits public encouragement, and Mr. Johnstone urged those 
present to establish helpful contacts with the institutions of 
their own states. 


Dr. Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
in charge of Research and Guidance, Providence, Rhode Island, 
and President of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
expressed appreciation, in behalf of his organization, for the 
hospitality extended by The Training School. Dr. Allen em- 
phasized the fact that every teacher who deals with normal 
children has a great deal to learn from, and is greatly indebted 
to, those who have done the pioneer work with the mentally 
deficient. Normal children also must be trained for adjustment 
and placement, and much can be learned from the special class 
teacher and from schools devoted to the care and training of 
subnormal children. 
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Dr. Allen reminded his audience that people whom the col- 
leges, high schools, junior high schools or even grammar schools 
discard often make good in the world, thus proving that failure 
to meet academic standards does not necessarily prohibit ulti- 
mate social success. 

Dr. Emily Burr, Psychologist and Placement Director of 
the Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls, New York City, 
addressed the meeting on “The Significance of Vocational Train- 
ing in the Guidance of Mentally Defective Children.”* Dr. 
Burr explained that her field of work is complicated at the 
present time by the large number of unemployed in New York, 
and also by the over-supply of applicants for “white-collar” 
jobs. She stated that one of the greatest difficulties encount- 
ered by the Bureau is that of placing applicants who have defi- 
nite ideas as to what they wish to do, but who are often totally 
unfitted for their chosen field of work. 

Since its establishment, the Vocational Adjustment Bur- 
eau has been concerned with the study of problem girls, giving 
employment to about forty girls each week. 

These girls are subjected to physical, psychological and 
social study, and a battery of tests is administered in the effort 
to discover any special aptitudes. The emotional factor is also 
important in these analyses, as it must be determined whether 
the girl is likely to become upset by trifles, or whether she will 
be able to hold her job in a stable manner. 

The Binet-Simon scale is usually employed as a basis for 
the testing program, Dr. Burr explained, and close attention 
is given to any evidences of special abilities. Another test 
commonly used is the Girls’ Mechanical Assembly Test, devised 
by Toops. 

Dr Burr expressed the opinion that one of the greatest 
needs at present is for sheltered workshops, where girls may be 
employed in routine occupations which are not of a seasonal 
character. These workshops, which would afford better super- 
vision, should tend to lessen delinquency and instability among 
the girls, while providing them with steady occupation and the 
opportunity to learn one trade well and to pursue it without 
distractions. 





* The formal papers presented by the principal speakers will be published in an 
early issue of the Psychological Clinic. 
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An address on the subject “The Social and Industrial Suc. 
cess of Subnormals after Training,” was offered by Dr. Charles 
Bernstein, Superintendent of the Rome State School, Rome, New 
York. Dr. Bernstein expressed the belief that the influence of 
the family is one of the prime factors in determining the ulti- 
mate success or failure of children. Probably three out of 
four morons make some sort of adjustment in the community 
and get along fairly well, because their families give them good 
training and a stable industrial outlook, instilling habits of in- 
dustry and occupation. The fourth child, without the advan- 
tage of such a family, is of the type which comes to the 
institution. 

Dr. Bernstein expressed his conviction that every moron 
boy should have a chance to “get next to the earth” on a farm, 
and that every moron girl should have a chance in a modest 
home, where there will be good influences and regular habits. 
He stated that, in the last ten years, 610 farmers near Rome 
have given employment to more than 1200 boys. Some of these 
boys have gone on to better positions and some have come back 
to the institution. He explained that a boy is not branded a 
failure after one unsuccessful attempt, but is tried out with sev- 
eral other employers, and usually, in the course of time, both 
boy and farmer are suited, and the problem solved. At present, 
the Rome State School is renting more than thirty farms, on 
which boys are placed to get training. These boys are hired out 
to assist neighboring farmers, and if a farmer finds a boy par- 
ticularly satisfactory, the boy may remain with him. At first 
the boy is paroled, and later, if his independent success seems 
permanent, he is discharged from the institution. 

For the girls, the institution rents fifteen houses, which 
are used in the same way as are the farms for the boys. These 
girls can be employed only in modest homes; Dr. Bernstein stat- 
ed that he does not believe in leading children to expect or re- 
quire a standard of living higher than they will be able to 
achieve independently. 

Discussion of Dr. Bernstein’s paper was led by Dr. George 
L. Wallace, Superintendent of the Wrentham State School, 
Wrentham, Massachusetts. Dr. Wallace did not agree with Dr. 
Bernstein that these children should be put into a certain 
“sroove” of training. On the thesis that these persons are 
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entitled to choose for themselves in the matter of life work, 
and that they are entitled also to as general and broad a type of 
training as those of higher mental levels, Dr. Wallace main- 
tained that they should be given varied training, affording a 
larger background. 

Academic instruction, handwork and social training are 
the three requirements of an education, he stated, and insofar 
as they can absorb it these individuals have a right to receive 
training along these lines. Social maladjustment and emotion- 
al instability account for a great number of failures to get 
along in life, and Dr. Wallace expressed the belief that these 
should be detected at an early age by the public schools, in order 
that such children may be directed into paths where they will 
receive proper social training. 

Massachusetts has attempted, in connection with the insti- 
tutions, to meet this need. Dr. Wallace stated that this experi- 
ment is, however, still in its infancy, and observations are based 
on a small number of cases over a period of not more than ten 
years. The future of this work is, therefore, still uncertain, 
but as far as can be determined at present, successes on parole 
have amounted to about eighty-five per cent. 

Speaking on “Social and Industrial Failures in Untrained 
Feeble-Minded,” Dr. Clara Harrison Town, Director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic of the Children’s Aid Society, Buffalo, New 
York, cited the results of surveys demonstrating the failure of 
subnormal children to lead self-directed lives. She did not deny 
that these children can earn money, and may even be self-sup- 
porting, but stated that her experience has been that they are 
incapable of self-direction. Dr. Town disagreed with Dr. Bern- 
tein as to the probability of success on the trial and error 
placement, since these children too often find their way back 
to the community worker, in distress. These conclusions were 
formed as a result of a survey of boys discharged from the 
Rome State School during the period 1905-1924. The subjects 
were not considered successful unless they had proved capable 
of adjusting to community life by three tests; (1) ability to 
support themselves; (2) ability to regulate their lives without 
financial or supervisory assistance; and (3) ability to live with- 
out infringing upon the law to the extent of being arrested or 
committed to correctional institutions. 
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Like Dr. Burr, Dr. Town advocated the development of 
sheltered workshops, believing that these children should be 
taught to do one thing well, and given an opportunity to do that 
thing in such workshops. 

Dr. Morris S. Viteles, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and chairman of the Program Committee of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, spoke on “Clinical Problems 
in Vocational Guidance of the Mentally Defective.” Dr. Viteles 
and chairman of the Program Committee of the National 
stated that the assumption that mental age is the main factor 
in determining vocational success and failure has often led to 
the formulation of levels of intelligence necessary for certain 
occupations, but it has been demonstrated that such a formula- 
tion is not always sound. The greatest clinical problem, accord- 
ing to Dr. Viteles, is that of making an analytic diagnosis and 
prediction of future success or failure in single cases, in order 
to determine how far the principles used apply in a particular 
instance, if, indeed, they apply at all. One must reckon with 
the individual differences in the feeble-minded, just as with 
normals, and the problem involves not only determining the na- 
ture and extent of the deficiency, but also the building up of the 
complete factual clinical picture. 

Mr. John A. McCarthy, of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, leading the discussion of Dr. Viteles’ 
paper, stated that industry needs the moron, but he must be 
guided to the proper job. While he is at work the moron is 
supervised; if he gets into difficulty it will be in social living. 
Therefore, better social supervision outside of the hours of em- 
ployment is needed. 

Rather than the development of manual skills, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy expressed the belief that habits of work, honesty, per- 
sistence and promptness should assume preeminence. He point- 
ed out that it is not always practicable to train workers in 
special departments of industry, due to the fact that with the 
introduction of new industrial processes many of these workers 
will be forced out of their jobs. Each industry will train its 
own workers in their particular jobs, and Mr. McCarthy there- 
fore considered habit training of first importance in the pre- 
liminary education of the moron. 

Heather Collier. 
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Store Department 
Emma S. Groff 


Annual Report 


The work of the Store Department may be divided into four 
classes, viz.; Purchasing, Canning, Butchering and Mattress 


Making. 
PURCHASING: 


The purchasing covers foods, house supplies, table and kit- 
chen furniture, dry goods and clothing. 

The staple foods are purchased to cover a period of six 
weeks, as our Institution is not large enough to buy in car lots. 
We feel that in supplying the cottage needs at economical prices, 
maintaining a high standard of quality, and in making deliver- 
ies in the minimum amount of time we have given thought and 
care to our people. 

The deliveries are made daily for perishable foods, and 
weekly for canned goods and staples which are needed in carry- 
ing out the menu. 

The new Frigidaire system, installed over two years ago is 
working entirely satisfactorily. There are four machines oper- 
ating independently for each cooler; two coolers on the main 
floor for storage of perishable foods, and two coolers in the 
basement for smoked meats, preserved eggs, and lard. 

I wish to commend Mr. Bidwell of Vineland for the fine 
spirit and help he has given us in connection with the Frigidaire 
plant. 

CANNING: 


The Cannery building is situated away from the dust and 
dirt. The utilization of farm and garden products is just as 
important as their production and the surplus which cannot be 
used from day to day on our table is canned for future use. 
The boys are eager to help in the harvesting, and take great 
pleasure in making deliveries promptly, direct from the gardens 
to the canning house. In cherry picking season it is most in- 
teresting to watch the “pickers,” both big and little, climb upon 
boxes or barrels to get the biggest and ripest red fruit. Of 
course, these little fellows are never quite hungry when meal 
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time comes, and we know too that the ripest cherries are de- 
licious. 

It is gratifying to know at the close of the season the 
records show 9080-12 gal. glass jars of fruits and vegetables of 
such varieties as you see on our store room shelves today. If 
you have not yet visited the store room we hope you will do so 
and give us an opportunity to tell you something about our busy 
canning department. We are pleased because we know that our 
canned fruits and vegetables are delicious in flavor, healthful 
and wholesome for our children. 

I hope we may have a Frigidaire machine installed in the 
Cannery building to take care of temporary storage of fresh 
fruits and vegetables during the canning season. 


BUTCHERING: 


In October 1917 we began butchering pork in a small way: 
serving the table only. Today the preserving of hams, should- 
ers, and bacon is just another routine. 

If you were to visit Menantico Colony about November 15th 
you would find not only baby pigs, but every size needed in 
catering to the requirements of The Training School. The 
quality and quantity of pork products: 2500 lbs. sausage, 2200 
Ibs. scrapple, 5900 Ibs. lard and 10,400 lbs. smoked hams, should- 
ers and bacon have proved ample reward for the courage and 
labor involved on the part of our butcher and his boy helpers. 

The slaughtering season opens in November and last of all 
the smoking is finished about May 15th. 


MATTRESS MAKING: 


There is a definite three month period in the spring for 
making new mattresses, renovating the old, and repairing of 
bed springs. Here we have a motor driven hair picking ma- 
chine which has proved a big investment by the elimination of 
hand labor. Our boy helper enjoys running the machine and 
assisting with the filling of mattresses. 


CHILDREN’s HOME PACKAGES AND “SATURDAY STORE” 

In our clothing store room the mail packages are received 
and a complete record is kept of each child’s belongings. These 
records give the date of receipt, contents noted, and name of 
sender. 
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I think, perhaps, the most intereesting part of our routine 
work is “Saturday Store.” Here our children come every other 
Saturday afternoon from 1:30 to 5 P. M. to do their shopping; 
eagerly waiting to place special orders for things other than 
we carry on display. 

For the men and boys there are ties, belts, combs, shaving 
soap and tooth paste, and for the girls talcum powder, scented 
soap and embroidery with colorful materials for working. 
There are plenty of fruits, candies, and cakes for sale. On April 
19th we held “Easter Store.” Many colorful baskets of all 
sizes were filled with decorated candies. The toy bunnies were 
filled with jelly eggs to delight the little folks. Of course, you 
know a toy without something to eat is almost an unforgivable 
thing. 

For “Christmas Store” we can always depend on getting 
from the School Department a great variety of beautiful hand 
made gifts; such as pillow tops, beaded purses, book covers, 
lamp shades, painted baskets with colorful linings, wooden toys, 
dogs, elephants, airplanes and many other things. Then too, 
there are specially selected gifts from the wholesale stores so 
that our children may buy at cost. Just think of it! Two full 
delightful days of Christmas shopping, all at one big counter! 

The “O.K.” slip, which is equivalent to so much money, is 
turned over to Professor Nash or Miss Hill for judgment, and 
in turn the clerks exchange for purchases. We find that “just 
a little store today” because of bad behavior, is helpful for the 
child to bring a better “O.K.” the next week. On the other 
hand, the one who has a good record is allowed to buy within 
reason. Our children love to come to Store which is sufficient 
proof of our method of discipline. 

We are looking forward to the summer time when our chil- 
dren go to camp and we may have the pleasure of sending daily 
to them fresh fruits and vegetables from our gardens; and es- 
pecially “pan cake” flour and syrup which they enjoy most. 

Dr. Johnstone’s “Spirit Fund” made possible many treats 
of iced watermelon, root beer and Abbott’s Dixie Cups for our 
laundry workers during the hot days of July and August. 
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Extension Department 
Helen F. Hill 


Annual Report 


I hope as the years go by that we shall not lose sight of the 
background and history of this department. 


HISTORY 


The years immediately following the organization of the 
Research Department brought requests for information and dis- 
semination of the findings of this new undertaking. For sev- 
eral years an attempt was made to meet these requests for 
speakers and other publicity by our regular staff. 

A year or two later when case studies and field investiga- 
tions were begun they clearly revealed, first, the urgent need 
for institution provision for a great number of cases and, sec- 
ond, that here was information that should be used in the in- 
terest of the State to increase the capacity of the institutions 
then in existence. In view of these needs a committee was 
formed in 1910 of five interested people: Mrs. H. Otto Wittpen, 
the late Dr. David F. Weeks, Dr. Madeleine A. Hallowell, the 
late Mr. Bleecker Van Wagenen and E. R. Johnstone. The only 
function of this committee was to disseminate information con- 
cerning the feebleminded and epileptic in New Jeersey, to the 
end that members of the legislature and other influential citi- 
zens should have the necessary facts to further this needed leg- 
islation. 

This committee worked during 1910 when New Jersey ap- 
propriated $211,000.00 for buildings and furnishings for the 
State Home for Women and the Epileptic Village against $350,- 
806.43 in the previous ten years. 

By this time the social demands had become greater than 
the regular staff of The Training School could carry on and in 
1912 Alexander Johnson came to gather all of this type of work 
under one head to be known as the Extension Department— 
with his wise, sympathetic leadership the same kind of message 
went far beyond the boundaries of New Jersey to meet similar 
needs in other States. Thousands of letters were answered; 
simple, illustrated talks given, always telling of the happiness 
and usefulness of properly cared for girls and boys. No one, 
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most of all the children, can ever know how these seeds took 
root and through all the years have brought better understand- 
ing and more intelligent, economic care to defective and epileptic 
children—even to lands beyond the sea. 

Again in 1913 the work had outgrown its resources and an- 
other committee with broader scope came into being and the 
Extension Department was merged with the work of this new 
committee known as the National Committee of Provision for 
the Feeble-Minded. Mr. Joseph P. Byers was made executive 
secretary and Alexander Johnson field secretary. With the 
backing of a strong committee the same type of work was 
then carried into practically every state in the union—and new 
institutions developed, special classes extended, clinics and so- 
cial agencies were organized and surveys made. 

During the last years of the War it became necessary to 
turn the trend of action into other channels and the committee 
returned the work to The Training School to continue as the 
Extension Department when the National Committee’s activities 
ceased. 

For the past ten years the department has been adjusted 
to the immediate needs of the institution. 


BULLETIN 


During the past year we have issued the twenty-sixth vol- 
ume of The Training School Bulletin. Our subscription list has 
increased considerably during the past two years. We now 
have forty-one states, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philippines and 
the following foreign countries on our subscription mailing list: 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
Russia, Scotland, Serbia, South Africa, South America, Spain, 
Switzerland, Tasmania and Turkey. 

We have added the Annual Report to the Bulletin during 
the year, thus increasing the size and making it a more import- 
ant organ of the School. We have also adopted a new cover; 
eleven articles have been reprinted and distributed, (some out- 
side contributors have distributed their reprints,) eight books 
have been reviewed. Ending with the April number we shall 
have already printed eleven articles from the Annual Reports. 
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GUESTS 


Among our great number of guests have come parents 


searching for the School best adapted to the needs of their child. 
We must give to them much more than an opportunity to visit 
the various departments and to see the classes in progress, 
They must sense the spirit that prompts the care, training and 
activity. They must be thrilled by the happy smiles of the girls 
and boys and their hearts must re-echo to the cheery “Hello” 
that is called across the lawn. We must help them to visualize 
their own child as one of the busy, interested and contented 
children going about their daily tasks. The dairy, the farm, 
the poultry and orchard must give to them assurance of the best 
of food. The hospital with its efficient staff and its fine equip- 
ment must comfort them with the knowledge that even every 
little ill will be administered to. They must see in children’s 
cottages, with their capable, kindly housemothers, a home full 
of children’s interests and comforts and companionships. 


An unusually large number of schools, colleges and social 
welfare groups have come to visit us. Some of the larger 
groups being from New York University, Glassboro State Nor- 
mal School, Trenton State Normal School, New Jersey College 
for Women, Upsula College, Temple University, Ocean City 
Summer School, University of Pennsylvania, the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, the National Association of 
Special Class Teachers, Woman’s Clubs and Social Welfare 
groups. 

We have had visitors from Australia, Belgium, China, Eng- 
land, Japan, India and New Zealand. 

The inquiries relative to Summer School have been more 
numerous than in any previous year; this, together with the 
regular letters of inquiry, sales, issuing of the monthly Bulletin, 
reprints, etc., makes our clerical work quite heavy. Our sales 
of tests and material average about $100.00 a month. 











